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refused in his y days, a teaching post at Harvard in 
order to become a ty Minister of Labour; and he was 
an orthodox Christian, who never let a day pass without 
reading the Bible. Bruce Hutchison, however, in his biography 
of Mackenzie King, refers to his extraordinary belief in some 
superstitions : “ He believed implicitly in luck, and propitiated 
it with comic zeal. The numeral seven, he said, was favour- 
able to his enterprises. He liked to launch them on the seventh 
day of the month, or in the seventh month of the year. If 
possible, he would take no decisive step until the hands of the 
clock were directly opposite each other in a straight line. The 
Christian was filled with these pagan superstitions.” 


when I’m married you'll be dead and gone.” It was all very 
silly, I know, but it was not only fatherly goodwill that 
gladden my heart when I saw her leaving the church on the 
arm of her bridegroom. I felt, too, that a spell had been 


is still 

keep unstable personality on an even devoting 
leisure moments of thirty-five years to a task so exacting 
few would venture upon it. 
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strait-waistcoated,” but it was all too plain to the court that 
the plaintiff was still a little mad. He lost the action through. 
pleading his own cause. | 
Alexander Cruden lived in two worlds: the unstable 
world of human relationships in which the people he most 
depended upon either deserted him or died, and the comfort- 
able, secure world of words and printer’s ink. Twice he had 
been cheated: once by the woman whose love he had de- 
manded with the petulance of a child, once by the fate which 
removed his would-be benefactor. Only his Concordance, 
ever at hand to be revised and re-edited, could never fail him. 


The injured citizen, sobered by a severe reprimand from 
the judge, abandoned his case and settled down to a period of 
tranquillity. In spite of his eccentricities high-class printers 
were glad to employ him ; for fifteen years Cruden remained 
the painstaking proof-corrector, devoting his leisure hours to 
work on the Concordance. We do not know why, for the 
third time, his moral supports crumbled and his world came to 
an end after a violent quarrel with his sister; other men 
quarrel with their relatives without going out of their minds. 
was confined for only seventeen days, 


his release he made his sister a magnanimous offer. 
pardon her injustice towards him on payment of a. 
£10 to £15 and if she would consent to imprison- 
for forty-eight hours ; she could take her choice of the 
at Newgate, Reading, Aylesbury or Windsor. He pub- 
a treatise, on the lines of “ The London Citizen,” en- 
“ The Adventures of Alexander the Corrector,” giving 
such 
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his time. 


| ae After indexing the sixty-six books of the Bible he turned to the 
. Few of us, however, can consistently cast a stone. When Apocrypha. He summarized every chapter in the Old Testa- 
| one of my daughters was a child of nine or ten years, she ment and compiled a list of all proper names with their mean- 
: spoke of something she intended to do when she was married. ings. He corrected the existing New Testament chapter head- 
| I gave my opinion on the subject, getting the retort: “Oh, ings with the original text. The index of biblical words alone, 
| excluding proper names, covers seventeen hundred columns 
roken. r ail, ps main element in superstition 
is one of our finest qualities gone ‘a little out of focus—the 
: sense of the numinous. 
Commentator. 
ALEXANDER THE CORRECTOR 
By Margaret Newby behaviour for some time alterwards was unmustakabd to 
a lunatic at large. 
“WE have here a very extraordinary man, author of a 
very excellent book.” The extraordinary man was a 
native of Aberdeen, Alexander Cruden, then on a visit to 
Cambridge University ; his book was a complete biblical con- 
| cordance—a monumental piece of occupational therapy. First 7 
_ Cruden’s imstability became apvarent when he The document concluded. irrelevantlv. with the author's views 
violently in love with a minister's daughter. His on swearers and Sabbath-breakers. 
annoyed the girl, and her father flatly refused him 
| to the house ; as far as they were concerned that * 
As a corrector of proofs Cruden was highly respecied - 
melancholic by turns friends put serrector of the public morals his behaviour was a source of 
nent to his friends. Not content with demanding 
at the age of twenty-one in London, 
by Parliament of what he firmly believed to be 
; in 1732 he accepted a post in the office of a 
| litle knowing that the rest of his working Dy enhancmes own tt 
voted to proof-correcting. sials who barred his way to the King’s presence 
We do not normally look upon the correcting of proofs as a ee away would listen to him, he bore them no ill 
For lack of encouragement he abandoned his role of 
person. He became ss for his accuracy im correcting Corrector and paid court to a Miss Abacy whom he addressed 
of as “ Elizabeth of Silesia “—much to the lady's bewilderment. 
| Mayor of London and Sir Robert took an interest When she went on holiday he distributed “ prayer bills™ to 
i various churches asking them to intercede for her safety ; on 
: ee. Alas for Cruden After the favourable reception in 1761 of the second edition 
‘ ih ati cone omy successful efforts to save the life of a sailor unjustly con- 
world crashed, leaving demmed to death for forgery. In his ceaseless ing of 
The . equally zealous, im his attempt to reform the inmates 
: London Citizen Exceedingly In- of prison—a truly Herculean task. He distributed 
bome y lhe been “ chained’ and and on 
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Cruden had to admit defeat. This time, however, he did 
not succumb to disappointment. Had he learned to hope for 
the best in life without shrinking from the worst? Turning 
his back on Newgate he continued to give help wherever he 
could. He rescued a man who was about to take his own 
life; he even took into his household a woman of the streets 
and placed her under the care of his servant, where she re- 
mained until his death. 


In 1769, after completing the third and last edition of the 
Concordance, Cruden revisited his native city of Aberdeen as 


humoured him. Who could feel anything but tolerance for a 
reformer who so presented a conceited young clergy- 


man with a copy of “The Mother’s Catechism, dedicated to 
the Young and Ignorant ”? 
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We do right to honour Cranmer and Latimer and Ridley 
and the other Protestant martyrs. ‘But we must remember that 
both Cranmer and Ridley had been deeply implicated in the 
Duke of Northumberland’s treason, though Latimer had had 
no share in it. Moreover, we must remember that these men, 
in the days of their power, had not realized that it was wrong 
to persecute those who differed from them on religious or 
social questions. 

We have been shocked by the cruelties and fanaticisms. of 
two World Wars. But cruelties and fanaticisms occurred in 
religious circles way back in the sixteenth century, and men 
were not shocked. Take a few instances where Protestants or 
near-Protestants were the offenders. Father Forest, an old 
man of 68, was slung in a cradle of chains and slowly roasted 
to death during the reign of Henry VIII. The judges who con- 


Cranmer (amongst others) signed the warrant which sent 
Anne Askew to the stake. She was tortured on the rack before 
being burnt, but Cranmer was not responsible for that. In 


ship had to be won, and i was won af great cost. It was 
won, largely, through the valour of the noble army of martyrs. 
But some who wor renown im the of ma 


“ Corrector of the People.” Every Sunday at great expense he FES 
distributed copies of tracts on the fourth commandment to (£4. 
anyone who would promise to read them; and because he + 
was kind to children and the down-and-out the citizens . 
im were Cranmer a imer, a was con- Ne 
demned for heresy, not for treason. One of the “heresies ” q 
for which he was condemned was that of saying “that Peter he 
| One night in the year 1770 Cruden laid aside his indexing and his successors are the heads of the universal church.” pe, 
sheets for the last time. In the morning his servant found 4g 
him dead in an attitude of prayer. He was sixty-nine. His ; cy 
was a difficult temperament—=mentally brilliant but emotion- oh 
ally immature; but although he remained eccentric to the 1544, when Cardinal Beaton was murdered in his castle at St. be 
end he was never embittered. John Buchan once defined mad- Andrews, and the murderers hanged his dead body from the I 
ness as “a dislocation of the modes of thought which mortals castle walls, John Knox seems to have approved of the murder, _ 
have agreed upon as necessary to keep the world together.” for, after describing the indignities offered to the dead man’s iE 
This generation is perhaps unnecessarily chary of eccentricity, body, he added: “These things we write right merrily.” In | 
regarding mode of behaviour as of greater importance than 1524, when agrarian grievances and feudal barbarities led to € 
mode of thought. To-day a Corrector of the People presenting the revolt known as the Peasant’s War, Luther ranged himself 
himself at Buckingham Palace would be remanded for a against the peasants. There were atrocities on both sides, but “ 
medical report : our eighteenth century forefathers were more that hardly excuses Luther, who exhorted his supporters, “ the 
tolerant than we towards cranks and social misfits. Cruden Godly Princes,” to kill the unfortunate peasants like mad 
may not have been sane as the world counts sanity, but his dogs, and promised heaven to those who fell in the “holy ts 
heart was in the right place. work.” Servetus was only one of the 150 heretics burned in | 
Geneva during sixty years of Calvinist rule in that city. (See 
John Knox, by Edwin Muir, p. 108.) 
What am i trying to prove? Am I trying to 
By G. Randall Jones all of them brave men, and in many respects i 
of them were prepared to die for their faith, if necessary, 
WHEN I was a boy, I was brought up to believe that it some of them did die for it. All I am trying to prove is 
was the wicked Roman Catholics who burned the good the persecution of so-called “ heretics” is not a ari ; 
Protestants during the reign of the blood-thirsty Queen Mary, Roman Catholicism. It was customary among isti . 
whilst the good Protestants turned the other cheek and freely the sixteenth century, when Catholics burned Protestants and 
forgave their persecutors. I can still remember the shock of Protestants burned or disembowelled Catholics and Anabap- 
when, as a young student at Manchester University, I heard ; 
Professor Tout, at that time Professor of Ecclesiastical History, * | 
roundly declare that the Roman Catholic martyrs put to , 
death by the Protestants during the reign of Queen Elizabeth It is true that two blacks do not make a white, and that | 
were as numerous as the Protestant martyrs put to death by the Protestant persecution of dissidents does not excuse the 
Roman Catholics during the reign of Queen Mary. 
question of pérsecution in proper persecutors, 
of Queen Mary were burned for heresy, whereas the Roman age has passed away, so far as Christians are concerned. | 
Catholics who were hung. drawn and quartered during the like to think that it was the martyrdom of Servetus which 
reign of Queen Elizabeth were executed, technically, for forced Christians to question the wisdom of killing a man ip 
treason. But to argue along these lines is to take undue ad- order Coctsme. 
vantage of a point which is purely technical. 
I admit that some of the Roman Catholics suffered Fascsm Communism. In lands where the secular re- | 
ligions hold sway, the heretics (or deviationists, as they are 
admit, further, that by strict Roman Catholic principles, the <ale¢) are not allowed to argue against the party line, and if 
was illegitimate, and therefore not rightly Queen. Nothwith  T##s#0ms have not yet got beyond the stage which Christians 
standing this, most Roman Catholics found i possible to had reached im the sixteenth century. — 
recognize Elizabeth as Queen de facto. if not de jure. it is Nowadays, in this country, and im all lands where the 
my deliberate opmmion that many of the Roman Catholics who Christian tradition is an effective force, men are free to wor- 
suffered a hideous death during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. ship God im accordance with the dictates of thei conscience. 
such as Father Campion, were im no sense traifors, and im no Let us remember that # was not always so. Freedom of wor- 
=gaificant semse mixed up in political agitation. They died for 
ae More, whose last words were - 12 : 
I dre—the good servant, but God's first.” because Latimer. for example. shared m the r for 
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Ordon Square, London, W.C.1. They should not in 
general exceed three to four hundred words in length. 
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| the right of the garden and is not shown in the photograph. niente 
In one night in 1940 the original church, a fine 
to bits. Through evacuation and other causes there was only 
a handful of the original congregation left. This handful The Drink Question — 
determined to carry on. Refuge was given to it in a room sed 
near-by and belonging to the Jewish Synagogue. The Jewish in reply re 
: fer the lating wine not condemn its use by others. is it not clear 
community refused to take any rent a that these arguments are irrelevant to the problem to-day? 
Not one Sunday service was missed from the very week ntator” rightly says that to say Jesus was a total ab- 
7 old church was destroyed. is to read 20th century ideas into the first “- 
: (as some do) in support of moderate ies tho fact 
own society. question 
| ay must indeed be judged On its merits, and 
pdge, the economics and the perils of our 
who would wish to be 
; andards of life may well 
mi to our position. The 
ay be with good reason. 
of total abstinence will 
and (to some of us the 
| against causing others to 
| Dorothy Tarrant. 
| he views expressed 
Situation : ™ Little 
that event im the 
2 Curious staic- 
| 
m at 
B docs it really not 
Brixtee Unitarian Charch Garden the record is truc 
H tans had to look mere fancies spun out of mea's brain, tills ws nothing 
want be a great loss to ?—Yours, 
army There was 
time that the hut could 
the Our reviewer writes: The sez 
could be. Context, gives quite a false umpression 
. Not much could ses the essential he 
that was erected im 2 search for bare historic fact 
gr with the pleasant surroundings. Continued en page 8 
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Deaths 
BUTLER—On Christmas Eve at St. Winifred’s Hospital, Cardiff, 
Muriel, dearly beloved wife of Stanicy and mother of Frank. 
Cremation at Thornhill on December 28, conducted by Revs. Alan 
R. Taylor and Helen Phillips. 
ft MARTINEAU —On December 27, 1953, at Goodwyns Place, 
year. private. 
Continued from page 6 
he objects. The bare facts . 
us very littl. A group of men, at 
siderable expense, scale a difficult 
whole party 
the facts. event has won 
its becomes 
: found of Mr. Lee's claim that fact 
through meaning—and if we apply 
of the Christian story, i obviously 
dismissing those cvents as ‘mere 
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ietters E4mor must reach the Office not later thas 
Subscription Rates: per (post free) 
Address 14 Gerdse Square, Leadon, WC 1. students for various professional cxamimations. Often his 
} en Death A ‘venerable figure atthe Synod mecting. he was greatly 
We regret to tears thet Mr: Arthur William Cowburn. of beloved by all kis Our charch will mist greatly. 
Booth’s ‘Knutsford, Cheshire, died on December 23 aged 76 SHE 
years. Ane obstuary notice will appear m another 
if News from the churches about the Christmas services, which Each 
seem to have been caceedimgly well attcnded. will appear 26 words, Ge. minim, Each ward, 34. 


